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the liberating arts 


CHARLES VAN DOREN of the Department of English, Colum- 
bia University, gained national prominence and many con- 
verts to the literate way of life through his $129,000 per- 
formance on “‘Twenty-One.” Since he has had many more 
requests to write and speak than he can fulfill, he is select- 
ing those which give him an opportunity to support and 
advance liberal education. We are honored to present his 
message to freshmen in The Intercollegian. 


Dear Freshmen: 


I have been asked to say something to you about the liberal arts. What are they? 
And what do they do? 


It is simple enough to say what they do; they are the liberating arts; they free you. 
From ignorance, prejudice, superstition. It is harder to say what they are. In the Middle 
Ages there were seven of them, all with neat names: the Quadrivium, which consisted of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Music, and the Trivium (of which you may have 
heard), which consisted of Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic. Those subjects are not taught 
any longer, at least under those names. But the principle is the same, I think. 


The liberal arts are really all languages. Intelligence has been defined as the 
“power to achieve literacy and to deal with abstract knowledge and symbols.” The power 
to achieve literacy—that is very important. That is what you will be doing for four years— 
achieving literacy. You must learn to converse with other people. In the higher sense of 
| conversing, of course. You must learn to read. Again in the higher sense. 

When you graduate from college you will not know a great deal about anything; it 
takes many years to get to know a great deal about anything. But you will know how to 
learn. You will know the language. Pour connaitre l’etranger, il faut connaitre sa langue. 

Of course you know that I do not mean German, or Spanish, or French. Those are 
languages, of course, but they are not the only ones. You must know the language of 
mathematics; especially so if you are going to be any kind of scientist. To be a doctor you 
| must learn the language that doctors talk; to. be a philosopher you must learn the language 
| that philosophers talk; to be an artist you must learn the language of your art. It will be an 
exciting four years. | 

A word about marks. Students take them too seriously, of course, these days. If at the 
end of your four years you have a lower “average” than you think you should, remember 
that you will have all of life to rectify the error. And I assure you that you cannot imagine 
how little all of it will mean to you in twenty years—or to the rest of the world. 


Have a good time, then-——and learn to learn from learned men. 


Sincerely yours, 


Van | 
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Photo by Lee Roth, Oberlin College 


ROBERT BONTHIUS, Chaplain at Vassar and previously 
in the religion department at Wooster College in Ohio, 
presents a critical evaluation of campus dating attitudes, 
1957. 


Do you ever try to think about what is 
going through the mind of the other 
person when you are out on a date? 
Or, of why you do what you do when 
on a date? This frank article is a start- 
ing point for understanding relation- 
ships, which can mean growth and 
creativity or long lasting heartaches. 


dating attitudes, 1957 


Dating is a major activity on the college campus. 
Practically every one ‘is involved in dating, or would 
like to be. For better or for worse, the attitudes one has 
about dating affect one’s school work, relations with 
one’s Own sex, and one’s personal development. 

It hardly seems too much to say that the average 
American girl goes to college in the hope that she will 
improve her chances of a good marriage. Sure, she wants 
an education, too. But there is ample evidence that she 
will put the consummation of marriage ahead of the com- 
pletion of her education if need be. 

With college men the situation is different. The men 
go to college because it will net them better jobs. Few 
college men think in terms of “liberal education,” that is, 
of developing in themselves an increased awareness, sen- 
sitivity, and creativeness—except in the fields of their 
vocation. Somewhere along the line of undergraduate 
or graduate work, these fellows hope to meet the right 
girl. But they are not in as big a hurry as the girls. They 
have their careers to think of, which is the exact point 
of difference: the college men have their careers in the 
“outside” world; the college women have theirs in the 
home. 
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When wishes distort reality 


My fundamental criticism of the situation is that col- 
lege students in general, and college women in particu- 
lar, regard domesticity as the be-all and the end-all of 
happiness. It results in friendships that are built too fast. 
It solidifies relationships externally before the partners 
are spiritually ready for such commitment. It ends in 
getting unpinned or breaking the engagement, or what 
is far, far worse an unsuitable marriage. College women. 
are frank to say that the pressure to get pinned, engaged, 
and married is so great$hat, as one put it recently, “You 
let wishes overcome reality and build him up.” 

It ought to be obvious, therefore, that college fresh- 
men and upperclassmen are threatened today as they 
have not been for a generation or more: threatened by 
pressures which make them distort reality. The funda- 
mental distortion is this: that marriage in and of itself 
can make you happier than you were when you were 
single. That is the great illusion. A marriage is no hap- 
pier than the two who are joined together in marriage. 
If the two who are married are not happy, productive, 
self-accepting people before marriage, they will not be 
afterwards. 
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What's the hurry? 


My advice to college students is to make very sure 
that you are a person who, as a single person, finds life 
very much worth living, before you let yourself think 
' about getting married. What is needed more than any- 
thing else on the college scene in dating is a recovery of 
perspective: there are fifty years beyond college, why 
the all-fired hurry to sell them short, with all their pos- 
sibilities for personal development and growing acquaint- 
anceship with many people of both sexes? 

The regaining of this perspective is made difficult not 
only by the prevailing pressures of the campus itself 
where “everyone” appears to be pinned or engaged. A 
great many parents put the pressure on their daughters. 
I have known of or about any number of parents who 
regard higher education primarily as a means of in- 
creasing the desirability of their daughters. Happily 
there are parents who really care about their daughters’ 
personal growth and send them to college not first of all 
because they will do better on the marriage block but 
because it provides the best opportunity they know for 
them to become real persons, to find themselves both in 
marriage and a career. There comes to mind a bright stu- 
dent, a philosophy major, whose family continually bore 
down on the danger of becoming too intellectual and 
therefore, from their point of view, less able to win a 
husband. 


The problem: How to be “yourself” on a date 


The dating situation at college often frustrates the girls 
of highest potential because of the cultural prejudice 


Courtesy Irving Phillips and 
The Chicago Sun Times Syndicate 


By Phillips 


SCUFFY 


“And furthermore, statistics show that the educated woman 
is the least apt to find a husband.” 


_ against thoughtful and talented women. A group of fresh- 


men and upperclassmen were talking about this prob- 
lem. They came to the conclusion that, things being as 
they are, you have to pretend you are a party girl even if 
you aren't. Said one, “If you start showing your individ- 
uality right away you're likely to get shafted. The first 
thing a freshman needs to do is to know how to make a 
good impression.” | 


The trouble is, this group concluded, that if you con- 
form too much “he” may back away, thinking you have 
nothing on the ball. Such is the dilemma as the college 
woman herself sees it. Don’t be yourself but don’t be a 
“wienie.”” You figure out what you should be. From the 
Christian point of view, it is pathetic counsel. The Chris- 
tian is concerned to be, not what others want him to be, 
but what God calls him to be. Above all, God calls a 
woman or a man to shoulder his share and more than his 
share of the burden of the world. This points to the vo- 
cation of the Christian student as one of preparing him- 
self or herself for service. Any student whose life is mo- 
tivated by such a purpose will be humble and outgoing 
(virtues which perhaps are vaguely analagous to con- 
forming) but such a student will also be honest and prin- 
cipled (virtues which will irritate some but undoubtedly 
win the respect and affection of others). A Christian’s 
concern in any case will not be the self-centered desire 
to be sure to make a good impression; it will be gen- 
uineness and integrity. In the jargon of the psychologists, 
the Christian is autonomous. 


A basic difference 


There’s a basic difference between college men and 
college women which affects the entire dating situation. 
It is that the men do not necessarily care in any partic- 
ular dating situation whether the girl is the marrying 
kind. In fact, there is a common distinction on cam- 
puses among men between the marrying kind and the 
functional. The marrying kind is, obviously, the kind of 
girl you want to settle down with—when the time comes. 


_ The functional kind is the type to have fun with. Not 


long ago, I heard the functional type subdivided into the 
good-looking and the sexy. The good-looking may or 
may not go to sexual extremes on dates, but she com- 
pliments the man she goes out with by her appearance. 
She likes to party-it-up, and she manages not to show 
her seriousness. The sexy may or may not be good-look- 
ing but she will do anything, at least with the men who 
please her. It may not take much to please—she may 
be what the men call an “easy lay.” 

The universality of this distinction which men make 
between the two types of women can easily be docu- 
mented. On the dresser of a college man’s room there is 


continued on next page 
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dating attitudes 


CONTINUED 


a picture of his girl, his sister, his mother, someone he 
knows. But on the walls of his room there are many pic- 
tures of the functional type. Here are the two types of 
women, and it is laughable sometimes to note the dif- 
ference between the sweet girl on the dresser and the se- 
ductive nudes on the wall. The inner division of the col- 
lege man’s desire is nowhere more picturesquely illus- 
trated. 


This being the case, freshmen and upperclass girls 
know that they have to look out for themselves. For they 
know that while girls may want men for one reason, 
men want women for two: sex play and marriage. It is 
quite customary for college men to divide their dating 
between the two, at least at this point: invitations to 
house parties and other Bacchanalia. To these many will 
not invite their “best girl” but a functional type. No 
one I have met among undergraduates denies that house 
parties are planned for the ultimate purpose of sexual 
experimentation. The only people on campus who don’t 
know that may be the freshmen women who are invited 
for the first time. It is axiomatic in men’s circles on cam- 
pus that it is better to be sexually experienced than in- 
experienced. But, since most college men prefer the 
women they marry to be virgins, functional girls are in 
demand. This is the reason college women have to watch 
out for themselves. I have known a number of upper- 
class women who absolutely refuse all house party dates. 
My criticism of college dating as far as college men are 
concerned is not that most of them are generally im- 
moral, but that most of them are quite willing to make 
exceptions to their own moral standards, exceptions 
which are frankly designed to exploit some of the oppo- 
site sex for their own titillation. 


Freedom can become license 


This is not the article in which to discuss the special 
problem of premarital intercourse, except to say that 
above all communities to which you will ever belong 
college gives it sanction. Needless to say, the college 
authorities do not approve, but they actually have very 


little control over students, even in small, church-related — 


colleges. The college cannot possibly act in the place of 
parents: there are too many places students can go, too 
many ways to flaunt the rules. This means that college 
confronts you with a situation that is new and different 
at least in degree from what you have ever before ex- 
perienced. It is a situation in which you can quite lit- 
erally go the whole way in your relations with the oppo- 
site sex. No one can be on a college campus for more 
than a few weeks without realizing this. Recalls a fresh- 
man, “I remember the first time I saw couples saying 
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goodnight in the parlors and my eyes popping.” The hard 
fact is that the young people who go to college today 
get more encouragement in extreme forms of sexual ac- 
tivity than any other group of young people in the coun- 
try. After all, the college atmosphere is one of liberal- 
ism where many points of view are entertained and ex- 
plored, and college undergraduate society is geared to 
the philosophy of freedom. This freedom often becomes 
license. Without the support of the home and, usually, 
the church, and with a certain amount of college and 
perhaps graduate school ahead, collegians easily ration- 
alize themselves into deliberate experimentation. 


Satisfying dating relationships 


It would prolong this article unduly to try to state a 
comprehensive Christian response to this state of affairs. 


_I will say this much. The Christian Church and the indi- 


vidual Christian can never condone using people for ul- 
terior purposes. The ultimate ground for abstinence from 
intercourse before marriage is that violation of person- 
ality takes place whenever intercourse does. You may 
deny that this is so in those cases where both parties 
are willing. However, even in such instances (which are 
much rarer than one might think) sex union takes place 
without total commitment of the partners to each other. 
Sexual activity is fulfilling only in the context of love and 
devotion. 


Short of abstaining from intercourse, however, what 
guidance has the Christian faith for the complex inter- 
relationships both physical and spiritual between stu- 
dents on the college campus? Basically, it is a matter of 
the reality of one’s relationship to God. Wherever one is 
responding to what God has already revealed to him of 
His purpose for human life, there light will continue to 
come. To put this in other terms, wherever one is ask- 
ing about the rightness of dating relationships, one is 
already on the way to making them more satisfying and 
responsible. 


In summary, the college freshman will find that dat- 
ing on the college campus is much more involving than 
it was at high school or preparatory school. For dating 
on the college level becomes the means to engagement 
and marriage. The freshman as well as the upperclass- 
man, therefore, is likely to encounter considerable pres- 
sure to find a partner as soon as possible whether for 
reasons of marriage or for sex experience.. These pres- 
sures are likely to force students in dating moulds and in- 
volve them seriously before they are ready. for such com- 
mitments and before they have found a spiritual standing 
ground of their own. From every point of view, it would 
be far better if students could regard dating as opportuni- 
ties to know different persons of the opposite sex as 
friends and companions without the compulsion to settle 
down as quickly as possible. 


| 
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by BENJAMIN E. MAYS 
President, Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Challenge 


college education 


college education is designed to 
do at least two things: it is designed 
to enable the person to make a liv- 
ing, and second, it is designed to en- 
able him to make a. life. 

Of the two, the latter is more sig- 
nificant and challenging. Although it is important that 
one be able to make a living, to earn money, to be able 
to live in material comfort, it is not the most important 
thing that one should seek in a college education. Cer- 
tainly one does not have to go to college in order to make 
money. Thousands of people who have never gone to 
college are living in material comfort. 

The greatest challenge of a college education is to stim- 
ulate the student by exposing him to the best there is in 
the history and culture of the past and to inspire him so 
that he will not only make a living but he will make a 
life. A college education should enable a student to study 
medicine not for the primary purpose of making money, 
but for the purpose of making life more abundant for 
suffering humanity, to reduce the mortality rate, to find a 
cure for cancer, high blood pressure and other dreaded 


diseases. He who dedicates his life to medicine for these 
reasons is doing more than making a living—he is mak- 
ing a life. A college education should assist a student to 
find his work. If it is the ministry, he should enter the 
sacred profession not because of the prestige and social 
standing that it gives, but because he loves people so 
dearly that he serves them with respect and reverence 
and so identifies himself with their hopes and aspirations 
that the people will see in him a person called of God to 
preach. The minister who does this will not only make a 


living, he will make a life. The student will find that he 


can approach most occupations with a sense of vocation. 

It may not be true that the better trained he is the 
more prosperous he will be financially, but it should be 
true that the better trained he is the better life he will 
make. If he loves his work and is more concerned about 
what he can give than about what he or she can receive, 
a college education will open up many, many vistas which 
will enable the student to see how and where he can best 
serve. If a college education challenges a student to make 
a life, it will bring happiness which cannot be otherwise 
achieved. 
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ROY W. FAIRCHILD was a psychology professor at Occi- 
dental College in California before he became Associate 
Director of the Family Education Research office of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) last fall. 
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Don't afraid anxiety 


= ay 
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All of these queries reflect a recognition that one is on 


“When I first came to college I felt like giving up. 
the verge of losing an old, trusted self for one which is 


It just wasn’t what I expected at all. After work- 
ing three whole years in high school to prove my- 
self and feel like somebody, I had to start all over 
again. Believe me, it wasn’t easy.” 


Anxiety is not usually a stranger to the collegian. It is 
the rare student who enters the Halls of Ivy with confi- 
dence brimming over. To be sure, a few disguise their 
apprehension with bluff and bravado but most students 
could affirm the words spoken above. Along with excite- 
ment and anticipation there is often worry. Will we let 


those vague fears destroy our chances of rich college life © 


or will anxiety be our teacher? Our answer depends in 
part upon our understanding of anxiety itself. 

Anxiety is a universal reaction which arises when we 
are torn from familiar moorings; when the values we 
have lived by are threatened. A freshman may have come 
from a town and school where he was well-known or at 
least important to some people; now he doesn’t know his 
place in this new world. Newcomers anxiously ask them- 
selves such questions as these: 

What is it like to be on your own? 

How will I make out in the intellectual arena? 

Will college destroy the faith which means so much 
to me? 

Will I be able to find friends as good as those I left 
behind? 

When must I make up my mind about a future vo- 
cation? 

What about college dating standards? 

Is Kinsey right? 
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new and untried. And a freshman knows that even a bril- 
liant past, a drawer full of argyles or cashmeres, or even 
a Thunderbird is no paid-up insurance policy for hand- 
ling this new unknown. : 


Psychologists tell us that whenever a sense of estab- 
lished identity is lost and you don’t know quite who you 
are and how you stand in this new situation, many old 
childhood fears can bubble up to the surface again. This 
is why change is so often painful. The new situation is 
enough to get used to but what if we also have to deal 
with a lot of emotional left-overs from childhood expe- 
riences? For example, rivalry once felt toward brothers 
and sisters may put you in a super-competitive mood 
with classmates. Ambivalence’ about parents may stir up 
not only feelings of respect and awe but also of defiance 
toward college rules and authorities. Even Miss Friendly 
herself may suffer occasionally from crushing fears of re- 
jection. 


Creativity and anxiety 


The philosopher Kierkegaard said that the more cre- 
ativity a person has, the more potential anxiety he must 
be prepared to embrace. For creating involves traversing 
roads where no one has been before. Indeed, it may 
mean breaking with the status quo, the old patterns in 
oneself, one’s family, and society. Creating gives rise to 
feelings such as “I am alone. No one has done this before 


1 Positive and negative feelings toward the same person. 
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in just this way. Perhaps I’m wrong or foolish.” No won- 
der he who creates is uneasy! One suspects, however, that 
as long as students are human beings (some professors 
would regard this a contentious statement), they will re- 
sort to mental tricks and artificial props which serve to 
rid them prematurely of their mental pain. They may be 
so eager for inner peace that they won’t let their anxiety 
tell them anything about life and who they are poten- 
tially. 


Ways of escaping 

To get rid of all anxiety one must attempt to scrap 
freedom; the two walk hand in hand. And there are a 
number of ways to do this on campus without chemically 
tranquillizing oneself. 

A freshman may draw in his feelers and shut himself 
up into a narrow little world. It may be a world of day- 
dreaming which idealizes home life and former high 
school days—in fact anything but the present intolerable 
situation. He may yearn for the comforts of old friends, 
former honors, and parents. Or his world may narrow 
down to dogmatic religious thinking in which intolerance 
reigns and rigidity betrays his fear. Both the bigot and 
the fanatic unbeliever are afraid of life and growth and a 
living God who says, “Behold, I make all things new.” 


A clamorous social life sometimes serves to drown out 
one’s apprehension by the sheer noise and activity of it 
all. Pledging Eta Bita Pi may provide a glorious escape 
from freedom and its annoying relative, anxiety. The 
routine is set; no deviations are allowed. Each weekend 
in our fictional house is the same. Scientific cheating (sav- 
ing countless hours of thinking), pre-party bar-hopping, 
in-group dating, and sexual inframurals provide a pre- 
dictability surpassed only by the class schedule. Fortu- 
nately, not all campus groups demand surrender to the 
Pattern as the price of acceptance; and not all houses 
sponsor boot-training for the stereotyped life of the “Or- 
ganization Man.” Blessed is the freshman who finds one 
in which true individuality is encouraged. 


Getting angry is still another method of cutting short 
the education which anxiety would bestow upon us. It’s 
easy to get angry at those new people who have made life 
so difficult. We’re tempted also to despise ourselves for 
not being thirty-day wonders; for not meeting all changes 
with perfect poise. But such anger is usually fear in dis- 
guise. Take a long look at the situation before you pop 
off at yourself or others. 


Using anxiety creatively 
How can anxiety be used creatively? Here are some 
thoughts to chew on. 


It is the wise student who recognizes anxiety as a uni- 
versal college experience and prepares himself for meet- 
ing it squarely. A pat on the back and an easy word from 
well-meaning adults are not really enough; you can’t fool 
the mature student with these tokens of positive thinking. 
He knows there are real obstacles to accomplishment and 
self-esteem on the campus. Nor does he take too seriously 
those so beset by a sense of dread that their efforts are 
paralyzed. 

Maturity countenances no denial of reality even if it 
means changing a life goal or the means to achieve it. 
The Freshman knows full well that he might one day 
have to recite the old pep-talk in a new way: 


They told him it couldn’t be done; 
With a smile he went right to it. 

He tackled the thing that couldn’t be done 
And couldn't do it. 


In the long run facts, even hard facts, can be one’s 
friends. 

Unrest of spirit is one of the marks that you are alive. 
Psychiatrist Karl Menninger has said, “A querulous 
search for a premature, permanent ‘peace’ seems to me a 
thinly disguised wish to die.” 

It must be said, with all frankness, that not all anxiety 
is good; that there is much needless anxiety and fear in 
our lives which can be destructive. So it is with worry 
about things we cannot change: our family’s social status, 
our past life, our inherited physical attributes. Worry can 
sap our energies and hamper the abilities we do have. As 
Jesus suggested, being anxious will not add an inch to our 
stature. One thing we must learn early: sharing one’s 
worries and fears with a trusted friend makes them tol- 
erable. But pick the person or those persons carefully. 
Age is not all important. Nor academic degree. The im- 
portant questions to ask are: Can he be counted on to 
keep your confidence? Can he be sympathetic without 
himself sharing your fear-ridden’ perspective? Does he 
really try to understand what life seems like to you? Don’t 
overlook reading either. Books like Paul Landis’ So This 
is College, Leslie Weatherhead’s Prescription for Anxiety, 
and R. C. Miller’s Be Not Anxious can give new confi- 
dence to despairing students.” 

Too many of us worry when we should work. We may 
need to change emotion into motion. One student says, 
“{ just sit in front of that German book and worry about 
tests but can’t get myself to do the assignment.” Such a 


2 Publishers in order listed are: McGraw-Hill; Abingdon; Sea- 
bury. 
continued on page 20 
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your values? 


Just how much difference will college make in your 
character? How will it affect the values or ideals which 
give direction and purpose to your life? College will de- 
velop your intellect. But what about your character? 


The problem of values or ideals is one of the most 
important aspects of college, yet it is one of the hardest 


to define. For values are elusive. The values of any col- 


lege or university are a product not only of what takes 
place in classroom, laboratory and library, but also of 
what takes place at the student union, the fraternity 
house, the dormitory bull session, the locker room, the 
Junior prom and countless other scenes and situations. 
This problem of student values is the subject of an 
important study by Professor Philip Jacob entitled 
Changing Values in College.’ The heart of his book is a 
character sketch of John and Mary Student in college 
from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Flor- 
ida. Let us see if you regard the picture he paints as an 
accurate portrait or as a distorted, unfair caricature. 


Self-confident—and self-centered 


First of all, Professor Jacob concluded that Ameri- 
can students are “contented and self-confident.” In large 
numbers they feel that “everyone can determine his des- 
tiny,” and “everyone can succeed by hard work.” Stu- 
dents have little doubt they will succeed. 

Closely related to self-confidence is self-centeredness. 
It is only natural, many students feel, that every one 
should look out for Number One. Jacob writes: “Most 
American students have little time or concern for the 
welfare of others and their interest in social problems 
is extremely low.” Asked the question, “What three 
things or activities in your life do you expect to give 


1 Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. Dr. Jacob gathered data 
from many colleges and drew on a number of other studies of stu- 
dent values for is book. The purpose of the study was primarily 
to find out the influence of courses in social science on the values 
of students taking these courses, and was made possible by the 
Hazen Foundation. 
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DR. JOHN A. HUTCHISON is 
Sees head of the Department of Re- 
ligion at Columbia University 


you the most satisfaction?” the overwhelming majority 
of students answered “career,” “family” and “‘leisure.”’ 
Fewer than 20% checked such things as “participation 
in the affairs of your community” or “participation in 
activities directed toward national or international bet- 
terment” or “religious beliefs and activities.” 


Students and religion 


This does not mean that American students are irre- 
ligious or nonreligious. On the contrary 78% replied 
“Yes” to the question “Do you personally feel that you 
need to believe in some sort of religious faith or philos- 
ophy?” But there is little correlation between such views 
and an ethical concern for human relations. Indeed, as 
Jacob remarks, “strong religious belief tends to be asso- 
ciated with racial and ethnic prejudice. It makes stu- 
dents no more willing to aid those in need at some ex- 
pense to themselves, or personally active in the promo- 
tion of justice in human relations. . . . Actually the less 
religious tend to be more humanitarian and the more 
concerned about social injustices and misery.” In short, 
American students have “religion—but not for living.” 

In personal religious orientation some colleges lead 
their students from fixed beliefs toward a more thought- 
ful and questioning attitude. But the charge that colleges 
rob students of their religious faith is clearly shown to 
be false. Students in ten colleges from all parts of the 
country were asked if as a result of college they value 
religion “less,” “more,” or “no change.” The over- 
whelming majority checked the third option, while those 
who value religion more were in every case more nu- 
merous than those who value it less. 


Morality—with elbow room 


Morally or ethically the American student is by no 
means an evil or unrighteous person. He is neither a re- 
actionary nor a radical. Rather he combines a conven-— 
tionally moral attitude with flexibility and tolerance to- 
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ward others. It is an attitude of ““morality—with elbow 
reom.” | 

The Jacob’s study has received wide publicity for its 
claim that “frequent cheating is admitted by 40% or 
more at a large number of colleges, often with no apol- 
ogy or sense of wrongdoing.” A glance at the data reveals 
even more ambiguous attitudes. According to one study, 
66% of students would refuse to report a_ personal 
friend whom they observed cheating, while only 16% 
would refuse to report a stranger. Apparently friendship 
is a value more deeply cherished than honesty. But about 
40% said that they would report a friend if there were 
| danger of being caught and penalized oneself for failure 
to report. It appears that friendship takes a second place 
to self-interest. 


Does college “liberate” the student? 


Most American students seek to separate their own 
individual lives from the wider social context and what 
takes place within the garden walls of private selfhood is 
enormously more important to the student than what lies 
beyond those walls. 

This attitude is illustrated in many aspects of the 
students’ social and political valuations. They combine 
a conventional belief in democracy with a vast indiffer- 
ence about its actual function, and equally great ignorance 
concerning its details. 

On economic matters, such as the relation of busi- 
ness to government, the college student and graduate ap- 
pear distinctly more conservative than the general 
public. Sixty-two percent of students and 72% of grad- 
uates believe that ‘““democracy depends fundamentally on 
the existence of free business enterprise.” Sixty percent 
of students believe that “oe welfare state tends to de- 
stroy individual initiative.’ 

As to the net impact of college upon student values, 
Jacob’s over-all conclusion is that “college does make a 


difference—but not a very fundamental one for most 


students. Basic values remain largely constant through 
college.” College socializes, but it can hardly be said to 
liberalize or to liberate the student. It softens his rigidi- 
ties, moulds him, fits him in, but there is less evidence 
that it equips him with the attitudes essential to a free 
man. Seniors are more tolerant, more permissive, less 
dogmatic, than freshmen. But there seems to be an ab- 
sence of evidence to support a growing maturity, ration- 
ality and creativity. 


What will college do to your values? 


At the beginning of your college career, it would be an 
interesting experiment to get into the time machine and 
travel four years ahead. Look at yourself, on gradua- 
tion day! You will have some new facts and ideas; your 
college won’t let you graduate without a necessary min- 
imum of them. But what sort of person will you be? Will 


you be the sort of moderate, complacent, permissive per- 
son described by the Jacob study? Will you still have 
identically the same values you now possess, having rig- 
idly held out for four years against threats to your secur- 
ity? Or will you have grown toward maturity in this im- 
portant aspect of your life? 

An important part of the answer lies, quite personal- 
ly, in you. It is important to say this in an article de- 
voted so largely to impersonal statistics and trends. Be- 
hind all the figures and percentages lie the responses of 
individual human persons such as you—and the other 
three or four million college students this fall. 

It is part of wisdom to recognize that each of us as 
an individual is moulded or conditioned by the innumer- 
able environmental influences which play upon us. In- 
deed the first step in achieving mature freedom is to be- 
come aware of what these conditioning features are. For 
having done that, you can begin to ask: What will my 
response be? Until you begin to be consciously aware of 
your environment this — question cannot be 
asked. 

How then will you respond to the new environment 
of college? First you can crawl into a hole, or wall your- 
self in behind some protective mechanism. This is the 
way many anxious, fearful people meet new challenges. 
Their attitudes are fixed, dogmatic. They lack the re- 
ceptiveness to respond openly and freely to a new sit- 
uation. Such a way appears to have the advantage of 
safety or security, but it is uncreative and ultimately de- 
humanizing. You will do well to recognize that any ed- 
ucation worth the name involves risks to previous values. 

In the second place you can move through college do- 
ing what the crowd does. According to the Jacob study, 
this is predominantly the way of the present student gen- 
eration. It is the way of conformity. If it goes unchal- 
lenged it will produce a society of well-adjusted automa- 
tons perfectly conditioned to do exactly what society ex- 
pects of them, with never a maladjusted thought or feel- 
ing. 

There is a third possibility. This third way, like the 
straight and narrow path of Jesus’ parable is very difficult 
but like that path it leads to life. You can begin by 
affirming yourself as a person-in-community. To be a per- 
son means first of all to be self-determining. It means to 
make one’s own choice, to live one’s own life. But to be 
a person also means to stand in person-with-person re- 
lations to other human beings, and thus to grow in com- 
munity. To grow in personality means thus to grow in 
the virtues of freedom and love. 

Such an attitude and the context of faith which sup- 
ports and sustains it can provide the individual with a 
living source for the creation and criticism of values. It 
is a way which avoids the pitfalls of the first two and 
leads to life. Which path will you take? The answer de- 
pends in the last analysis upon you. 
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By DAVID J. MAITLAND, 
the Chaplain at Carleton College 
in Minnesota 


Almost anytime is a good time for re- 
flection about the nature and purpose 
of one’s life, but certain times are more 
suggestive than others. The threshold 
of the Freshman Year would seem to 
be one such time. 


reflections the threshold 


on our vocation as students 


While there are a number of ways in which to answer 
the question, “What am I doing in college?”’, the Chris- 
tian student is particularly concerned to discover the rela- 
tionship between his academic work and his faith in God. 
Religion during one’s high school years often failed to 
take much account of the intellectual life. Perhaps there 
was not much intellectual activity in high school. This 
will not be true at college, and. the changed situation 
raises the question as to whether or not God can be ade- 
quately served in the old ways. 

God, says the Christian, has equipped men with minds. 
Could it be, then, that He is uninterested in what we do 
with those minds during the years in which we give them 
their most vigorous exercise, during which they often 
undergo their greatest growth? 


“We are not always bound to reject everything as 
false, that we know not how to reconcile with something 
that is true... . I have sometimes thought that God and 
men enjoy truth as differently as they do time. For we 
men ... know but some particular truths, and are igno- 
rant of far more than we attain to. Whereas God’s . . . 
omniscience gives Him at one view a prospect of the 
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whole extent of truth whereby He sees a connexion be- 
tween all particular truths. . . . We ought not always to 
condemn the opinion which is liable to ill consequences, 
and incumbered with great inconveniences. . .. We must 
not expect to be able . . . to resolve all difficulties, and 
answer all objections, since we can never directly an- 
swer those, which require for their solution a_ perfect 
comprehension of what is infinite.””* 


on our life-work 


There is strong pressure from parents and from 
society to make vocational choices early, often even 
before one enters college. An early job-choice is 
efficient, making it easier for the student to plan his col- 
lege program and to concentrate upon subjects which 
will be valuable in one’s job after college. But, an early 
job-decision may be pre-mature and certainly limits the 
extent to which college can acquaint us with the world 
in which vocational decision must be made. Does an 
entering student ordinarily know enough about the 
world’s needs to be able to say where his life might most 
profitably be spent? Is it the function of a college educa- 
tion simply to equip us for a pre-determined job, or is 
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there a liberating appropriate to college education in this 
realm also? 


“Have I thought out fully enough 
the careers open to my choice? . 
the type of service to God which each would entail 
for me? | 
the fact that work gives meaning to my membership 
in the Church and in society? 


‘Have I always been grateful for 

my abilities, my distinctness as a person? 

the advice and encouragement of those whom I 
respect? 

the powers which I found were mine through taking 
my part in common activities? 

all the ways God guides me towards finding my 
work and my place in life? 


Lord, what I have not, give me. 
Lord, what I know not, teach me. 
Lord, what I am not, make me. Amen” 


‘“‘He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as 
of old, by the lakeside, He came to those men who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the same words: ‘Follow thou 
me!’ and sets us to the tasks which He has to fulfil for 
our time. He commands. And to those who obey Him, 
whether they be wise or simple, He will reveal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall 
pass through in His fellowship. . . .”° 


on relationships 


Certainly the pattern of our collegiate life, and indeed 
our very education!, will be largely determined by the 
kinds of people with whom we associate. There are, of 
course, prestige people and prestige groups on every cam- 
pus. Within all of us there is some desire to enjoy the 
acclaim which affiliations afford. But what is the basis of 
this prestige? What values, what attitudes, are involved 
in such associations? Do they simply perpetuate values 
with which I have been raised? Is college only going to 
be a time when I learn to justify those values, or do I 
have a responsibility to become both more conscious of 
and more critical toward them? College offers the oppor- 
tunity to associate with a wide range of people and ideas. 
Extra-curricular activities—dormitory bull-sessions, dat- 
ing and political organizations—provide the setting in 
which we may gain perspective on our studies and on 
ourselves. The more varied these associations the greater 
the opportunity for a liberating education. 


“We often hear of Jesus of Nazareth as a wandering 
teacher; and there is a vital truth in that view in so far as 
it emphasizes an attitude toward luxury and convention 
which most respectable people would still regard as that 
of a vagabond. . . . It is well to speak of his wanderings 


... in the sense that he shared the drifting life of the most 
homeless and hopeless of the poor.’’ 


“When Jesus was at home at table, a number of tax- 
collectors and irreligious people came in and joined Jesus 
and his disciples at table. And the Pharisees observed it, 
and they said to his disciples, “Why does your master eat 
with tax-collectors and irreligious people?’ *” 


We should not let our self-importance blind us to the 
persons around every college without whom life could 
not continue: the cooks, maids, groundsmen, mailmen. 


“It is very important for us to realize that God does 
not lead us all by the same road. . . . Remember that 
there must be someone to cook the meals. . . . Reflect 
that true humility consists to a great extent in being 
ready for what the Lord desires to do with you. Remem- 
ber that the Lord walks among the pots and pans... . ™® 


on ourselves 


While all experience raises personal questions, college 
particularly asks about the kind of people we are and the 
person we hope to become. At college there are many 
forces shaping us and many loyalties which beckon. The 
desire for social approval prompts many students to duck 
the searching questions about selfhood and to be content 
with adjustments at the level of appearances. To the ex- 
tent that we succumb to this temptation to gain approval 
and acclaim by mere conformity we have done ourselves 
the greatest disservice. We have thwarted the process of 
education by obscuring the self-understanding to which 
college might have helped bring us, and have postponed 
—perhaps indefinitely—the development of that humane 
life for which we were created. 


“He hath great tranquillity of heart that setteth nothing 
by praisings or blamings. 


Thou are not the holier though thou be praised nor 
the more vile though thou be blamed or dispraised. 

What thou art, that thou art; that God knoweth thee 
to be and thou canst be said to be no greater. 

If thou take heed what thou art within thou shalt not 
reck what men say of thee: man looketh on the 
visage and God on the heart; man considereth the 
deeds and God praiseth the thoughts.’” 


1 Sir Robert Boyle, E. A. Blackburn, ed., A Treasury of the 
Kingdom, p. 192, Oxford University Press. 

2 The Student Prayer Book, 104-6, Association Press. 

3 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1949. 
Permission The MacMillan Co. 

4G. K. Chesterton, The Everlasting Man, Dodd, Mead. 

5 Matthew 9:10-11, The Complete Bible: An American Trans- 
lation. 

6 The Complete Works of St. Teresa, in the translation of E. 
Allison Peers, published by Sheed & Ward, New York. 

7 Thomas a Kempis, p. 135, Blackburn. 
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How do you want your education...... 


Whole pieces? 


by HARRY E. SMITH 


Minister to Presbyterian Students 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


“Universities are places where a multitude of studies are con- 
ducted with no relationship between them except that they 
meet at the same time and in nearby buildings.” 

William Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury 


Professor Waldo Beach of Duke has compared college 
life to a huge obstacle course. Students are admitted as 
freshman at one end of the stadium or athletic field, 
a happy and eager lot. Bounding out on the field, asking 
“What are we supposed to do?” they are led to a group 
of obstacles or hurdles, scattered about the field, in no 
apparent order, presided over by professors. “What do 
we do?” they ask again. “You jump the hurdles,” reply 
the orientation officials, and this the students do, knock- 
ing down a few sometimes, having to go back and run 
them over again. Completing the first set of hurdles, the 
students ask again, “Now what do we do?” “Well,” says 
their faculty adviser nonchalantly, “See that professor 
over on the other side of the field? He’s got an interest- 
ing obstacle; go over and run that one.” At the end of 
the field is the exit where those students who have suc- 
cessfully completed the courses are ejected with a di- 
ploma, some after four years, others after more. This. 
observes Dr. Beach, is the confusing and disjointed pat- 
tern of college life today.’ 

As a student begins this obstacle course, he comes 
armed with countless admonitions from family and 
friends—advice about what to bring, obstacles to avoid, 
and shortcuts to the far end. 

But in spite of all this advice, the entering freshman 
won't quite be prepared for what he finds. Most of all. 
he will be astonished at how disconnected and disjointed 
college life seems. Without too much rhyme or reason, 
he will be told to register for several completely unre- 


1 Waldo Beach, Addresses at Pacific Northwest Hazen Confer- 
ence, June; 1955S. 
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lated courses (““Because it says so here in the catalogue, 
see?”’). Orientation advisers will encourage him to par- 
ticipate in a host of irrelevant activities (“Because you 
want to become well-rounded, don’t you?”’). He will 
soon be peppered with a variety of new categories, a 
different language for each course. Old-timers will have 
conflicting advice, too, about what each professor wants 
(“Ole Snarf is ‘gung ho’ on dates and names,” “Watch 
Watkins—he’s sure to throw you essay questions,” and 
“Get Johnson’s text, and you'll never need to take a 
note in class.’’) | 

Many authorities have complained about this dis- 
jointedness in American higher education, calling it 
“fragmentation,” “overspecialization,” ““academic schizo- 
phrenia,” and “compartmentalization,” and demanding 
a new emphasis upon wholeness in curriculum. But, in- 
variably, the responsibility for pulling together loose ends 
and making some connection between courses and be- 
tween campus activities has fallen back in the laps of 
students. Said an editorial in the Michigan Daily last 
year, “It’s not the function of the college or faculty to 
crawl inside the mind of the student and form all the 
knowledge from the various courses he has taken into 
some kind of map of life . . . or to provide a mental 
blueprint showing where each intellectual two-by-four 
goes and how it should be nailed in. It’s the student’s 
responsibility to assimilate the various disciplines, to give 
them proper balance in view of what his aim in life is.” 

It is at this point that the meaning of faith becomes 
most relevant at college—not as a kind of pony to get 
you through exams without study, or a tranquillizer to 


99 


get you by the obstacles without worry or anxiety, or 


helpful hints to get you over the hurdles easier and 
faster, or part of your equipment to make you appear 
more attractive and acceptable. Instead of something 
you believe or don’t believe, attend or don’t attend— 


| 
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your faith at college can be the means by which you 
connect things together; it can be the key to wholeness 
and meaning amid the disjointed meaninglessness of 
much of college life. . 


Eyes of Faith 

Maybe this analogy will help. Suppose for a moment 
that all humans were born with defective vision. We see 
things in limited dimension, distorted by our short-sight- 
edness and astigmatisms. To overcome this and see and 
interpret things as they truly are, we all must have glasses 
- of some kind. It’s not a question of whether we are 
going to wear glasses, but which prescription we will 
follow. From home and parents, school and church, 
from what we read, we have developed the way we look 
at life. Of course, some simply take over the glasses, the 
outlook, of their parents; others grind their lenses for 
themselves. But everyone has such glasses. 

In this analogy, one’s faith is but one possible pre- 
scription by which one looks at the world, one among 
many world-views. And as the Marxists see all things— 
from art and music to elections and droughts—through 
the lenses of Marxist theory, and the Freudians interpret 
all behaviour—from toilet training to unconscious slips 
—through their particular perspective, so Christians make 
judgments and evaluate circumstances through the Chris- 
tian world-view, or as the Apostle Paul puts it, through 
Christian “eyes of faith.” | 

This is another way of saying that everyone at college 
—the most “‘objective”’ prof as well as the most “unbiased” 
author—is operating upon some faith basis, with a par- 
ticular set of presuppositions which color his perspective. 
Hence “the intellectual interchanges of the classroom are 
not between those of faith and unfaith, between dogma 


and science. Rather, they are interchanges between those 
of various faiths.” 

If this be true—that all persons operate, consciously 
or unconsciously, with some kind of glasses, from some 
faith standpoint, and that the Christian faith is such a 
perspective for viewing all of life—-what are the new 
dimensions it enables us to see? What’s so unique and 
helpful about “Christian spectacles”? 


Truth and meaning 


The Christian world-view makes it possible, first of all 
to see the wholeness and coherence of Truth. There are 
many different truths and fragments of knowledge, but 
ultimately, in the Christian sense, these fit together with- 
in the framework of Christian Truth. This is what the 
Apostle Paul was insisting when he wrote of Jesus Christ 
as the one “in whom all things hold together” (Col. 
1:17). Spelled out in Thomistic theology, this concept 
of the unity of truth was the foundation of the first uni- 
versities (uni-vertere means “to combine into one” )— 
where a common purpose and sense of community were 
rooted in the belief that “all knowledge rotates about a 
point,” all truths cohere in the Lord of Truth. 

Though times have changed, and many subsequent 
truths have emerged, it is still the claim of Christians 
that they can discern an ultimate truth which is not many 
but one; that they can see a dimension of truth beyond 
the level of true-false quizzes and Geiger counters. So, 
amid those who think truth as just something to be 


_ memorized (“gotten down cold”) and given back on a 


quiz, or as just a method to be followed, or as just facts, 
in contrast to values, the Christian sees truth as some- 
thing to be done, Someone to be known. | 
More specifically, this means that Christians can ob- 
serve a consistency to truths because of their relationship 
to ultimate truth. Truths discovered through experimen- 
tation in the chem lab or in listening to a Bach chorale 
in Music Appreciation are not inconsistent with but part 
of the world of order and beauty which God has created. 
And the truths about human nature revealed on a 
Rorschach test in psychology or through the study of a 
Hemingway novel in Contemporary Lit make sense with- 
in the Biblical understanding of human nature. Being 
able to recognize a relationship between Truth and 
truths also means an appreciation for the various ap- 
proaches to truth. There are truths to be learned in the 
physics lab by the scientific method, to be found in alge- 
bra through the use of equations, to be discerned in art 


class through study of great paintings, to be discovered 


through prayer and reading in Bible study. Yet it would 
be a mistake to say that any one of these approaches is 
the only way to truth, or that unless a truth can be 
proven in the lab it has no value. 


2 Nelson, ed., The Christian Student and the University, USCC, 


p. 2. 
continued on page 22 
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What wish had 


discovered earlier 


We asked five students who, as undergraduates, gave significant 
and thoughtful leadership in college to write brief statements of 
“advice” to freshmen. Here is what they now think is important— 


four years later. 


fact factory—or search for truth 


What will your educa- 
tion mean to you? Basical- 


tives. The university: a fact 


plomas which all look the 
same, fragmented into iso- 
lated departments and dis- 
CARL MITCHELL ciplines with no commu- 
Washington U., St. Louis nity, academic or other- 
wise; whose students pre- 
National Student Council 

pare for vocations and get 
grades and whose knowledge is little more than many 
un-related facts. Or—the university: an academic com- 
munity searching for truth and understanding of life 
forces so that facts become the wholeness of truth and 
the community is actually a uni-versity; whose students 
see education as more than vocational study; and whose 
faculty and students learn the responsibility of taking 

leadership in a changing culture. | 

Each student entering college must make a choice be- 
tween these two, a fact factory or an academic com- 
munity. The danger is that four years of schooling can 
be sterilized by the drive to prepare for a vocation, to 
make grades but not exert oneself, and to have as few 
contacts with the faculty as is possible. But the worth- 
while experience of college is learning the excitement 
of new and revolutionary thinking, the searching for 
deeper understanding, and the stimulation of informal 
discussions with faculty which often develop into signifi- 
cant friendships. 

If I have one thing to say to new college students, it 
is to enter into the fullness of education and find the ex- 
citement and challenge of faculty friendships. In this 
free, searching atmosphere and through these encounters 
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ly, I found two alterna- 


factory, mass-producing di- 


we may learn the relations of faith to doubt and truth to 
action. It is a simple formula—be bold in your learn- 
ing, develop friendships among the faculty. I’ve found 
this easier to accomplish in an organization such as the 
Student YMCA-YWCA where students and faculty are 
brought together informally, where various disciplines 
and faiths meet and modify each other. Out of such an 
atmosphere there is a dynamic tearing down and build- 
ing up—that which we call education. 


living in the present 


Is a college education 
only a preparatory step for 
later life? This is what I 
once thought. I once 
counted each passing day 
looking forward to the end 
because for me the true 
value of my college life was 
yet to come. Now I often 
wish I had discovered ear- 
lier that the true value of 
education is an end in. it- 
self rather than a means to another end. 

As a freshman, I was mainly concerned about choos- 
ing a course of study in accord with my future vocation- 
al plans. I devoted my full attention to those courses 
which would add to my efficiency in my chosen voca- 
tion. I only did enough to get by in the others. 

Now I have come to realize the value of a liberal ed-. 
ucation. Although preparation for a future vocation is 
important, education has an even greater value. It is one 
way we find the purpose of life. Education begins to 
have real meaning when it is related to one’s life right 
now. I shall never again put my desires for job prepara- 
tion ahead of taking opportunities to find out what life 
means, and ahead of living a full life today. 


PATRICIA ISON 

Mills College, 

Oakland, Calif. 
Chairman, YWCA 
National Student Council 
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the choice is yours 


I wish that I had earlier discovered the limits of mind 
and body and the importance of making choices. Entry 
into college might be compared to a small child finding 
himself alone in a candy store with every shelf filled with 
goodies. The shelves of campus life are overflowing with 
activities—clubs, fraternities, social groups, service 
groups, recreation, and demands without end. 


The exhilarating freedom which a student has is not 
unlike the child’s when there is no one around to say 
“no!” In such a case, it is not unusual to find ourselves 
suffering from an intellectual stomach-ache, and pain- 
fully learning that we cannot hold all the candy in the 
store. In fact, some of it may not even be good for us. 


Unfortunately, you will not really know the truth of 
which I speak until you have experienced your own 
limit. When you have been in a group listening to a 
speaker that you have longed to hear and not really been 
able to hear him, or when you have tried repeatedly to 
read an assignment with a hundred thoughts of things 
you’ve left undone buzzing through your head, take 
heed! It is time to choose from all the fudge and lolli- 
pops the few most important things that will help to make 
you a better adjusted, more mature person when your 
four years are past..The sooner you can make this 
choice, the better the chance you will have a real sense 
of achievement when you look back and can say, “I 
didn’t try everything, but that which I tried, I did well.” 
The choice is yours. 


FRANK DRYDEN 
Cal. Tech 
Pasadena, Calif. 


a sensitive nose 


I wish I had learned earlier how to develop a sensitive 
nose to discover the especially interesting and stimulat- 
ing professors and courses which, although demanding 
the utmost of the student, give the greatest rewards. 
Every college or university has a few particularly alert 
and keen members of its faculty. If you want to seek 
new horizons and have wise men to guide your read- 
ing and discussion, look for them. 


I discovered also that whatever extracurricular activ- 


ity I might choose to round out my college life would 


demand much of me in time and effort. You will find you 
want to choose carefully in order to reap the most for 
yourself and also to contribute where the college com- 
munity needs your talents most. The college you are 
now entering may have weaknesses and faults which you 


will want to have a part in overcoming. One wishes upon 


graduating that he could remain to see his dreams for 
his college come true. Look at your university and see 
what you can add to it that it will be a better Alma 
Mater when you leave. 


SUZANNE IRONS 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 


a tap on the shoulder 


So here you are: a fresh- 
man. The world is yours or 
at least there is the possi- 
bility of its being yours. 
Perhaps you conquered it 
in high school and now you 
are ready to progress to 
bigger and better things; 
maybe it conquered you and 
you are out for revenge. Or 
it could be that you are at a, 
last beginning the prepara- 
tion you feel necessary for your chosen vocation—which 
has been your chosen vocation since before high school 
days. Perhaps none of these is you. You may be in col- 
lege and not exactly sure why except that you are at last 
free from your parents or can now pledge that frater- 
nity or sorority you have been dreaming about for years. 


Any text book will tell you that a college or univer- 
sity is a market place of ideas. It is a place where hori- 
zons are broadened and insights are allowed to come 
forth. At college you can discover the world about you 
—the whole world with its history and its present. There 
is science through which you can satisfy every curiosity 
about the objective facts of existence; there are the ex- 
citing fields of philosophy and psychology which teach 
you to think as honestly as possible about yourself. Here 
the story of mankind is unfolded for you, and you find 
in the midst of it you are free to pick the interpretation 
you like best (and there are several versions of this 


DON WARREN 
University of Texas 


story). 


This is college; essentially it is an opportunity. An 
opportunity to become a person who understands, a per- 
son who sees himself as part of a certain country in a 


certain culture in a certain world and who knows what. 
all this means. It is no more than an opportunity, for 


there is no assurance that college will be all these things 


_ to you. It depends upon you and what you decide a col- 


lege is and why you came to one. 

This is what I wish I had discovered earlier. When I 
was running about the campus acting as if there were 
nothing going on in the world, I wish someone had 
tapped me on the shoulder and asked, “What are you 
doing?” 


a’ 
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o “I would like to work with people” say many college —_ ferent background. You may be given an opportunity to S 
a students in discussing their vocational interests. This pref- indicate preference in roommates, though if you ask to 
oF erence has really become less a matter of choice than a __ live with your best friend from home, you may be ad- 
4 certainty, for most of the work in our culture is done _ vised that this is thought too limiting. : 
: with and for other people. Hermits are on the way out. Be resolved to get the very most out of residence hall | 
‘" Students need to give attention to their college group __ living by putting your best efforts into being a partici- : 
» experiences in the same way they choose courses in the __ pating citizen. In a large group it is possible to be lost | | 
4 curriculum. Should you join a fraternity or a sorority? in the crowd and to cultivate anonymity. For the true P 
* Would you prefer a college residence hall? Are coopera- ___ social recluse, this may be all right; human society cer- 
a tive houses a choice for you? Is a rooming house best __ tainly has room for the “lone wolf” who may be trampled . 
i suited to your needs? One student’s answer will not be — in today’s great emphasis on social participation and e 
the solution for all students. Colleges have come to _ group integration. It is true also that each person needs i 
recognize that residence living is an important part of — to reserve some opportunity for solitude and private con- b 
the informal education which takes place on the campus; _—_‘templation even in the midst of corporate student life. < 
therefore, they have incorporated residence organizations | However, the majority of students benefit from group h 
within the total enterprise devoted to student develop- _activities. Residence halls usually provide a valuable ex- sf 
ment. perience with a large cross-section of the campus com- 
munity. They provide elbow room for personal inclina- 
Residence halls tions through a variety of activities. : 
The trend is toward housing all freshmen students in 2 
university residence halls for the first year, sometimes in Cooperative houses t] 
freshman halls, sometimes with upper classmen. This is An even newer development in the residence program i 
true of even the campuses where fraternities and sorori- on many campuses is that of cooperative houses. These 
ties have living facilities in addition to lodge rooms. In _are basically the least expensive of student residence Ps 
general, institutions have felt that this policy facilitates _ plans since the students do their own work and in some 
the unified orientation of new students and makes pos- cases bring some of the food supplies. They are, as the ~ 
sible very broad acquaintanceship with the university com- name implies, a cooperative venture in which each per- rr 
munity. Most freshmen welcome this. They find support son contributes a certain number of work hours in clean- " 
in knowing that many others are also struggling with — ing and food preparation so that wages for cooks, maids, - 
similar problems of adjustment and newness. and so forth are eliminated from the operating budget. 6 
Roommate assignments usually take into considera- Students who live in cooperative houses report hearty - 
tion such factors as religion, size of home community, satisfaction. Many educators consider that cooperative 
and parent’s occupation, etc. You may be assigned some- _living does the best job in promoting the basic values of ‘ 
one with a similar background to yours; other schools group association. Here, indeed, students learn to get 6 
feel you should learn to live with someone of quite dif- | along with one another, to help one another and to dis- 
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cover together the working principles of democratic as- 
sociation. The unity and good spirit of a well managed 
student cooperative are a joy to behold. 

Some campuses limit cooperative living plans to those 
who cannot afford other living arrangements at the uni- 
versity and who would not be able to come unless they 
had minimum costs in room and board. Many people feel 
that this is regrettable; that many students should have 
the benefit of cooperative living if they wish. On the other 
hand, the spirit of cooperative living is invading the more 
traditional plans of residence living since it is becoming 
more and more difficult to get adequate staff. Students in 
many types of housing are now expected to take care of 
their own rooms, sometimes even preparing their own 
breakfasts. Inherent in this trend are the values found 
in any project where each one is working for the wel- 
fare of all in the group. Freshmen may not find that co- 
operative housing is readily available to them since up- 
perclassmen may precede-them on the waiting list. and 
since there sometimes is a scholastic requirement in ad- 
dition to the factor of financial need. 


Sororities and fraternities 


A pattern of group association indigenous to the Amer- 
ican campus is that found in fraternities and sororities. 
Many of these bear Greek letter names and often are 
organized on a national basis. On some campuses, fra- 
_ ternities and sororities have their own residences which 
provide room and board for their members. On others, 
the group lives in the college residences but maintains 
meeting rooms and lounges where the members can 
gather. 

In terms of residence facilities, these organizations 
usually provide the maximum comfort, convenience, and 
beauty. The basic cost of room and board in a fraternity 
or sorority may even be below that of a college residence 
hall. However, the cost of fraternities and sororities in- 
cludes also pledge fees, initiation fees, usually one build- 
ing fund assessment, and dues. These costs are usually 
piainly stated in booklets telling of the fraternity system. 
In general, fraternities and sororities are no longer re- 
garded as organizations limited to “rich kids.” Often 
they prove no more expensive than other designs of living 
and their membership includes the average number of 
students who have part-time jobs, who assist with their 
college expenses, and who have college scholarships. 

The choice involved in affiliating with a fraternity or 
sorority is more complex than the simple decision of 
where one will live during one’s college years. Member- 
ship in the group is an important step to contemplate. In 
making a decision, you should probably participate in 
“rush” so that you will have as much data as possible on 
which to base your decision. To. reject all Greek groups 
without visiting them or meeting the members would be 
as unintelligent as deciding that you “must be a Gamma 
or die” before you have met any members of the group. 


You should also consider your family’s wishes in these 
matters. Sometimes students follow the family fraternity 
heritage’ too docilely and sometimes others reject this 
heritage defiantly and cruelly. Parents are being encour- 
aged on every hand to be restrained in influencing their 
sons and daughters in the choice to be made. However, 
often the matter is of interest to more than just the stu- 
dent involved and we do not ignore these relationships 
even though ultimately we work out decisions which 
need careful interpretation to our parents. In some cases, 
parents prefer that their son or daughter not belong to 
a Greek organization and this, too, needs to be respected. 

If you do decide to make yourself available for fra- 
ternity membership, resolve beforehand not to be “all 
shook up” if your preference in joining a group is not a 
mutual thing. A group often cannot take all those who 


want to join it and usually a group is limited in the 


number of persons who can be invited to membership. 
The fraternity system in general wishes to provide this 
experience for all interested students. In terms of grow- 
ing enrollments this is not always possible. To belong to 
one of the groups can be a lifelong enhancing experience; 
not to belong to one of the groups is not necessarily a 
crippling experience except to those students who take it 
too seriously. 

Fraternities and sororities tend to attract and also to 
choose those students who are especially outgoing and 
who are social minded in the broadest sense of the word. 
This is probably the basic explanation for the leadership 
roles which fraternity and sorority people may assume 
in the campus community. In addition, the fraternity 
group itself tends to encourage and nurture full partici- 
pation in student life activities. 

At their best, fraternities and sororities support the 
highest ideals and are in harmony with the basic pur- 
poses of the institution on whose campus they are wel- 
comed. At their worst, they perpetuate smugness, snob- 
bery, adolescent hell weeks, and mediocre conformity. 

Inherent in the fraternity system is the selection of 


members, which means that some people who might 


like to be invited to membership are not invited. The 
special problem of those groups who restrict membership 
on bases other than congeniality is well known. Un- 
dergraduates themselves are tending to be more kind and 
inclusive, realizing that fraternity experience ideally 
should be available to all who wish it rather than that 
some persons should be rejected. 

First decide whether you would like to consider be- 
longing to a fraternity or sorority on the basis of full 
consideration of your campus scene. For example, if 
you are a town person, membership in a Greek organ- 
ization may give you a “home base”’ on the campus. Next, 
if you decide to go into sorority or fraternity rush, be 


1 Using “fraternity” in the broad sense to include both men’s 


and women’s groups. 
Continued on page 24 
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don't be afraid of anxiety 


CONTINUED 


person has never really come to terms with drudgery. He 
demands that life always be gay, uninhibited, new and 
exciting. But worthwhile achievements take sweat. Could 
we not bring back into collegians’ vocabularies that out- 
dated, four-letter word, “Duty”? I’ve often wondered if 


much of our procrastination and putting things off is a’ 


way of expressing our need for excitement. To do an 
assignment day by day—that’s boredom (which is no 
doubt the most tragic state into which a student can 
fall). But to wait until the deadline when the chips are 
down—that’s exhilarating! Life can be full of fire when 
one lives from emergency to emergency. But this is a 
case of using our anxiety for the wrong things. 


There is wisdom in coming to terms with the inevi- 
table, the routine, so that one may be genuinely and 
creatively anxious about that which cries out for change 
in our world: those power blocks which could trigger off 
massive world destruction; those pockets of pride on 
campus which set themselves up as the taste-makers of 
college customs; those economic and social conditions 
which blight the life of little children before they have a 
chance. We need to be anxious about those elements in 
our communities and churches which persist in seeing 
persons only in terms of skin pigmentation. Keeping alert 
to those person-destroying forces all around us and be- 
ing ready to act effectively is to be anxious for the King- 
dom of God and to put it first in our lives. And if our 
anxiety can keep us from turning our backs upon the 
suffering of our fellows it has indeed been a good teacher. 


Anxiety may serve to remind us that there are many 


things in life which can’t be handled by simple know-how. 
Among them are the guilt we feel about our failure to be 
what we should be; the meaninglessness of the daily 
round; and finally, our own death which is not a question 
of “if” but “when.” Our anxiety calls attention to the 
fact that not all of what we need for life is in our hands 
at all. To insist on a completely predictable, manageable 
life is a practical expression of atheism. For the signature 
of the grace of a living God, C. S. Lewis reminds us, is 
surprise. 


Anxiety may signify that we have the wrong notions 
about ourselves. We may have to try on a new self-image 
for size and heed the apostle Paul’s words, “Let no man 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think.” It 
may be that we have but five talents instead of ten. Well 
then—use them! Here are the words of a British leader 
who had to readjust his notion of himself and in so doing 
realized his creativity in post-college years. 


“My school and college career made it quite plain 
that I had not got outstanding gifts. Academically, I 
was just second class, and in the world of games not 
more than third class. I tried many things and 
achieved no real success. And this was humiliating. 
I was tempted to waste emotion in envy of some of 
my contemporaries, and I might have said that I had 
a grudge against life. But I escaped. First of all, I 
had to get rid of a lot of conceit, and with it of my 
self-chosen ambitions. I see now that they were ridic- 
ulous. But what then? It could not be that I was use- 
less. God must have some use of second and third 
class people and even for the “also rans,” for he 
created them in such large numbers. And so I saw 
that if I would but submit to His guidance, He would 
use me in some way however inconspicuous. And 
once I had got to that point, my jealousy of others dis- 
appeared, and my eyes were opened to see the things 
I might do. My surrender was perhaps never com- 
plete, and I claim nothing for my life except that, 
through ups and downs and through many failures, it 
has been at least an effort to do the will of God. And 
the question of inferiority has just disappeared. I feel 
that I know a way of escape from that plague... . 
One thing more I would add. I came to see that it 
mattered only in secondary degree where I worked or 
along what special lines, but it mattered everything 
that I should learn to love other people. Doing that I 
was delivered from self. Doing that I was most defi- 
nitely aware of the presence of God with me. And of 
course, I found that opportunities to love other peo- 
ple were always present. No man need be out of a 
job in that calling.”* 


Don’t be afraid of anxiety. It can be our most elo- 
quent professor in the school of life. Our anxiety calls 
attention to the fact that not everything we need for life 
is within our power of achievement. 


8A. Herbert Gray. The Secret of Inward Peace. Copr. 1948. 
By permission The Macmillan Co. 


YES, sIR! 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS 
A GREAT MAN ! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE 
BEEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN ? 
\} 


A 


I DOUBT IT I HAVE A HARD ENOUGH TIME 
BEING JUST PLAIN CHARLIE ., 


Tm. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—All rights reserved Copr. 1957 by United Features Syndicate, Inc. Reproduced from Peanuts book published by Rinehart & 


Company, New York, N. Y. 
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don't throw it away oa 


by Elizabeth Jackson, Executive 
University of Washington YWCA 


How far will your /ntercollegian 
go?—into your thinking, that is! Or 
will it end on your desk! If it does, 
you will have over-looked an oppor- 
tunity. 

Here are two suggestions which 
will help you get the most out of this 
magazine: 

First—read it again in about a 
month. A lot of these ideas will make 
more sense to you after you get into 
the stream of classes and of campus 
life. | 

Second—talk over these articles 
with other freshmen. The freshmen 
programs of your campus YMCA, 
YWCA, or other campus Christian 
fellowships are based on the ideas in 
this magazine. 

This issue gets at the heart of the 
matter for freshmen! Ask. yourself, 
“Who else, what individuals or 
groups, should be thinking and talk- 
ing about these ideas? How can I help 
them ‘get with it’?” Certainly there 
are many students who would have a 
lively interest in these articles if giv- 
en the opportunity. HAVE YOU 
CONSIDERED ... 


° Using Harry Smith’s article on 
“Whole or in Pieces” as a “lead- 
off” in a discussion of religion 
and education? 

° Using “Reflections at the 
-Threshold” with upperclass fresh- 
man advisors as they seek to 
understand freshmen and help 
them with adjustments to college? 

° Suggesting “Dating Attitudes, 
1957” for discussion with house 
counselors? | 

* Referring “Hermits Are on Their 
Way Out” to panhellenic or in- 
terfraternity councils for their 
consideration? 

° Pointing out “Changing Values 
in College” to your Educational 
Policies Committees—or to in- 


terested individual faculty mem- 
bers—or to the College Person- 
nel Staff? 

Bringing ““‘What I Wish I Had 
Discovered Earlier” to the atten- 
tion of seniors for their compara- 
tive discussion with freshmen 
groups? 

° Mailing this issue to interested 
parents, or friends at home— 
teachers, ministers? 


Have you thought of ways in which 


you can bring the magazine to the at-_ 


tention of other freshmen (they may 
even want to subscribe!) through .. . 


® Freshmen commission discus- 


Student-faculty coffee hours 

* House fireside discussions 

¢ Suggestions for its use to pledge 
trainers or freshman sponsors? 


Christian Associations do a lot of 
exploring of ideas—of helping people 
find out what they think. The /nter- 
collegian gives us an opportunity to 
consider some of the best thinking on 
some of the most crucial questions. 
Let’s not miss this opportunity! 


Careers 
In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 

CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 

prepares College Graduates, both Men and 

Women. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. Workers in 

great demand. 

e Two year course for the M.A., including 
Nursery major. 

e Expenses $756 a year. 

e Scholarships: application for competitive full 
scholarship due before March 1. 

e SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of June. 

For catalogue and further information write— 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
Room 1 


55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


sions 
the REFLECTION 
intercollegian 


Has this special freshman issue 
of The Intercollegian been of 
help to you? 


Subscribe now—8 issues dur- 


ing the school year. 


Articles and stories dealing with 
the concerns of college students 
—from international affairs to 
dating, from modern art to the 
dynamics of campus life. 

$2 per year. 


| enclose check money order 
for $ 


Send magazine to: 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE ....... 


the 


intercollegian 
291 Broadway, NYC 7 


for inquiring 
Christian minds 


BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 
Stanley |. Stuber, ed. 
GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK 
Robert L. Calhoun 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN POETRY 
Hazel Davis Clark, ed. 
THE PROMISE OF PRAYER 
John L. Casteel 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 
Georgia Harkness 
SHORT PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 
James Hastings Nichols 
SEX AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Seward Hiltner 
THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 
OF THE BIBLE 
Bernhard W. Anderson 
WHAT ARCHEOLOGY SAYS 
ABOUT THE BIBLE 
Albert N. Williams 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS ABOUT 
SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Roland H. Bainton 
WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES 
FOR IN SOCIETY 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
WORDS TO CHANGE LIVES 
58 leading clergymen 

50c each—12 for $5.00 


Published by the YMCA‘s 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway -« NYC 7 
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--- A fascinating 


new way 
to know 


and understand 


the whole Bible 


YEAR 
WITH 
THE BIBLE 


Daily Scripture Suggestions 


from Genesis to Revelation 


By JOHN MARSH 


This extraordinary book offers you 
a full and fascinating plan of Bible 
reading that you would probably 
never undertake otherwise. In com- 
pact, scholarly, and highly readable 
paragraphs, Dr. Marsh accompanies 
you on a day-by-day reading trip 
through the entire Bible. He gives 
you a new and deeper insight into 
the Bible, showing you how it grew 
book by book out of the personal 
and political struggles of a people. 
The brief, easy-to-read daily com- 
mentaries will help you to a new 
understanding of each passage and 
to sense its application to your own 
life today. 


The author’s expressed purpose: 
“To provide a_ sufficient selection 
from the Scriptures to enable us to 
see for ourselves what the meaning 
of our life is and in what a tre- 
mendous context it has been set.” 


Whole chapters and sections of 
the Bible are indicated, not snatches 
torn out of context. The key to Dr. 
Marsh’s commentary is insight, not 
exposition, utilizing vivid historical 
and other explanatory notes. The in- 
troduction to each of the nine prin- 
cipal divisions provides you with a 
setting for understanding the ideas 
of the Bible as they develop from 
Genesis through Revelation. 


At your bookseller $2.50 


---HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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whole or in pieces? 


Scientific truth and the Biblical ac- 
count of creation need not conflict 
when one recognizes that one is a 
truth about Aow things occur, while 
the other is in answer to the Hebrew 
question why they occur, or who is 
responsible for the occurrence. At 
the same time, we must refuse to 
compartmentalize truths, saying, 
“Over there is religious truth, while 
here is scientific or aesthetic truth.” 
The religious insights encountered in 
reading Dante’s /nferno, or the rever- 
ence for God’s order which comes on 
a geology field trip are proof that all 
truths have a religious dimension as 
they point, ultimately, to our rela- 
tionship to God’s world. 


The Right Questions 

The Christian faith thus enables us 
to see and ask the right questions, as 
it penetrates through the superficial 
and irrelevant to the heart of an is- 


Adventurous Reading 


DAY IS 
DAWNING 5 $3.50 
The Story of Otto Dibelius 
Bishop of Berlin 

“Inspiring reading” 
—Religious Book Club Bulletin 


“An excellent book” 
—New Christian Advocate 


“Richly rewarding . . . exciting read- 


ing 


 —Augustana Book News Letter 


VENTURES IN 


$2.75 YOUTH WORK 
by Henry N. Tani 


“A one-volume library on youth 
work” —TInternatl. Journal 
of Relig. Educ. 


“The most practically useful guide in 
this area” —T. C. Braun 


“Full of ideas and resources” 
| —Greater Minneapolis 
Council of Churches 


4° 


At bookstores 
CHRISTIAN 
| EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTINUED 


sue, a philosophy, a play, or a com- 
position. Unafraid to doubt, to raise 
embarrassing questions, or to exam- 
ine apparently sacred presuppositions, 
the Christian perspective smokes out 
the points of ultimate significance. 
Through these eyes of faith, we see 
past the four letter words in a Faulk- 
ner novel to the description it gives 


of man’s depravity, through the pro- - 


fanity in a Tennessee Williams play 
to its searing commentary on man’s 
duplicity, beyond the repulsive sub- 
ject in a Toulouse-Lautrec painting 
to its picture of the emptiness of pros- 
trated life, beneath the surface humor 
in an Al Capp comic strip to its bit- 
ing satire on misplaced American val- 
ues, through the guilt-by-association 
suspicion we have of jazz to the deep 
human feelings of sorrow and joy 
which it communicates. | 

What is this course or painting or 
professor saying about man’s true na- 


PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS 


Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


six pamphlets $2 


THE ILIAD OR POEM OF FORCE 
Simone Weil 


« BLAKE’S FOURFOLD VISION 
Harold Goddard 


SCRUPLES, Gilbert Kilpack 


» AN INWARD LEGACY 
Forbes Robinson 


« NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE 
Cecil Hinshaw 


LOYALTY BY OATH. 
Hallock Hoffman 


PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS are 
published by Pendle Hill, a Quaker 
Center for religious and social study. 
The pamphlets aim to be tracts for 
the times, speaking to the condition of 
the people of our generation. They 
are an endeavor to communicate with 
the disillusioned as well as the seeker. 
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ture, about his relationship to what 


is ultimate, about his involvement © 


with other persons? These are the 
questions the Christian faith ferrets 
out, whether in a term paper, class 
discussion, dorm bull session, or final 
exam essay. 


Developing 20-20 Vision 

Viewed in this context, your edu- 
cation will be judged Christian not 
by how many courses you have had 
in religion or how often you have at- 
tended church on Sunday, but by 
your ability to view all that happens 
at college with 20-20 vision, dis- 
cerning wholeness amid apparent 
fragmentation and brokenness, the 
relation between various kinds of 
truth, the meaning beneath surface 
trivialities. Your faith will be judged 
relevant not by your proficiency in 
giving Christian-type answers, but by 
your ability to raise the right ques- 
tions which push through to what ul- 
timately affects man’s relationship to 
God. 


Study groups with students from 


NEW 
HORIZONS 


low cost 
year 


‘round 


Hostel trips by bike, foot, rail and station 
wagon to North and South America, Mex- 
ico, Europe and Japan. 


4 weeks to 2 months. 
Co-ed sponsored groups of ten. 
All inclusive prices from $135-$1125. 


Leadership opportunities available for 
qualified applicants. 


Write for Folder A-7. 


A non-profit organization in our 24th year. 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
14 West 8th Street, New York 11, New York 


other majors, interdepartmental semi- 
nars, coffee breaks with faculty mem- 
bers, study retreats with the Christian 
Association—these are but a few of 
the means at hand for broadening 
and deepening your Christian insight 
and outlook. Upon you rests the task 
of discerning this framework for 
meaning—of deciding how you will 
get your education, whole or in 
pieces. 


One of the deepest lessons of Christianity 
is that goodness is not living according to 
rules but is a reaching out to each other 
in love, a bearing of one another's bur- 
dens, and that this is what it is that heals 
our brokenness, that completes our in- 
completeness, and that restores us to 
health and well-being. It’s what one might 
call the co-inherence of our human to- 
getherness, the fact that none of us can 
carry his own burdens and that we “die 
each other’s life and live each other's 
death.” 


Nathan Scott's commentary 
on “Tea and Sympathy,” Christianity 
& Crisis, November 12, 1956. 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


cated—once and for all. 


always in process of renewal. 


phase of life. 


the education of our people. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


Americans cherish several myths about education. We believe, 
for example, that when one has completed college, he is edu- 


The fact is that real education is always unfinished business, 


For most of us, the main tool for lifelong learning is the printed 
word, including good magazines which provide a steady flow of 
interesting, useful and diversified information about every major 


The Reader's Digest is one of the great sources of such ma- 
terial. It plays a great role in helping to supplement and expand 


Dr. WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE 
NOW PUBLISHED IN 13 LANGUAGES AND 29 EDITIONS 


e NEW YORK 
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